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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 
JESSORE DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 





PHYSICAL ASPEC!IS 


Tut district of Jessore, which forms part of the Presidency Geymnat 
Division, is situated botweon 22° 47’ and 23° 17’ north latitude and DEsomtr- 
between 8° 40’ aud 89° 50’ east longitude. It extends over. 

2,925 square miles, and contains a p pulation of 1,758,264 persons 

as ascertained at the census of 1911 Its area is slightly greater 

than that of Lincoln, and it contains nearly as muny inhabitante 

as the county of Lancaster.* ‘The priucipal town and the edmi- 
uistrative headquarters of the district is Jeesore, situated on the 
Bhsirab river in 28° 10° N, and 89° 19’ E. 

Jessore is bounded on the eust by the Faridpur district, on the Houndar. 
north and west by Nadia, and on the south by the 24- Pasyanaa hems 
and Khulpa. On the east and north-east the Garai or Madhumati 
river constitutes a natural boundary for a consilerable distance. 

The district forms part of the delta between the Hooghly and Configura. 
the Padma, and its configuration is that charactoristio of deltaic 
country. It consists of a wide alluvial plain intersected by 
numerous rivers, which again are connected by interlacing cross- 
channels, called kAdés. Theve rivers formerly received their supply 
of water from the Ganges (Padma) and its affluents or spill- 
channels, and the north-west of the district was gradually raised 
above flood-level by their periodical inundations. Most of the 
rivers, however, have silted up, losing their connection with the 
pérent stream aud becoming year by year more shallow, the result 
being that, for the greater part of the year, their channels contain 
no flowing water, but a series of stagnant pools, which are flushed 
only in the rains, In the south, however, where the country 
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merges into the swamps of the lower delta, the rivers are tidal and 
not dependent for theig supply on the Ganges floods. 

Owing to the silting up of its waterways, the district now 
exemplifies two stages in the process of land formation. In asmall 
tract to the north and north-east, the clevation of the land by the 
deposit of silt is still in progress. To the north the Kumar carries 
off the flood water of the M&td&bhang4, iteelf an affluent of the 
Ganges; to the north-east fluod water passes down the Garai, 
another affluent or spill-chaunel of that river. It is true that 
during the period of luw water in the Gunges, t.¢., from November 
to June, little, ifany, water pagaes into these channels from the 
parent stream, but this docs not affect the fact that they are still 
operative in heightening the land surface. In the ren ainder of 
the district the process of land formation has ceased or is in sus. 
pension. Here the water-courses, suoh as the Lower Mhairab, 
the Chitra and the Kabedak, now receive uo fiood water from the 
Ganges. Their channels are far too large for their remaining 
function as receptacles of the looal drainage, and the very small 
slope which is characteristic of the country tends to cause them to 
become choked with aquatic vegetation, so that the flow of water 
is extremely sluggish. It is cvly the connection with the parent 
atream, however, which has been closed or silted up, ard the 
channels are quite competent to receive local drainage and to 
convey it to tidal waters. 

The district falls naturally into two main divisions with 
distinotive physical charaocteristios, the country to the north and 
west being above flood-level and faitly dry, while the south 
and sonth-east are low-lying and dotted, with large marshes, 
If a line be drawn from Keshabpur, on the Harhar river south 
of the town of Jessore,to Muhammadpur on the Madhumati, it 
will be found that the lands which lie to the north and west of the 
line are generally high, with a slightly sandy soil, and free 
from inundation, The rivers here are beyond the reach of the 
tides, and, except during the height of the rains, remain within 
the bouuds of their high banka. The general fall in the level 
of the country is from north-west to south-east, and the river 
channels and lines of drainage follow this direction. This part 
of the district now receives little, if any, flood water from the 
Ganges, and the channels have greatly deteriorated and are full 
of weeds; they are useful only for local drainage, the volume of 
which is small and in no proportion to their natural capacity of 
discharge. The tract to the south and south-east of this imagi- 
nary line is intersected by channels in ali directions, and there are 
numerous swemps, which render the country impassable on foot, 
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except in the dry season. The rivers flow backwards and forwards 
according to the tides, and for some months in the year the whole 
country is practically under water. There is no definite line of 
drainage, and the water, when it does drain sway, finds its 
way out in whatever direction local ciroumstancea may 
determine, 

The scenery in these two travts varies greatly. In the north Scenery. 
and west the country is generally well cleared and sparaely 
wooded. ‘lhe extensive oultivation of the date-palm for tho 
purpose of sugar manufacture relieves tie monutony of wide 
expanses of rice fields, but its etunted growth and scanty foliage 
prevents its takirg the place of foreat trees in the landscape. 
Soattered here and there are a few low plains, where dman 
rice may be cultivated; for tho most part, however, dus is the 
variety which can best be oultivated, and in the cold season the 
usual cold-weather orops grow in luxuriance. Tho villages 
and towns in this tract are comparatively large, and there is a 
prosperous aud comfortable air about the people and their 
homes. In the south-west the country is more sparsely populated 
and thinly wooded, but the river banks are high and have 
the prosperous appearance of moe favoured tracts. Tho south- 
east, where the rivers still have « flowing current, is the moat 
prosperous purt of the district, and large villages are found along 
some of the rivera, such as the Bhairab, the Chitra and the 
Nabaganga, the banks of which are well wooded. ioe grows in 
abundanoe, but in some places, where the bil: do not dry up at 
any time during the twelve monthe, there are large arcas with no 
sign of cultivation. Most of the bile are, however, silting up 
and many have been reclaimed and brought undor cultivation. 

In order to give a comprehensive account of the river system L wales 
of Jessore, it is necessary to refer to the general river system of ot 
the lower portion of the ‘tangetio delta, of whioh it forms an 
integral part, and to describe its past history. Proceeding from 
west to east, four great rivera take off from the Ganges in this 
part of the delta, vis., the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi, the Mata- 
bhanga, and the Garai, which in its lower reaches is known as the 
Madhumati. Of these rivers and their history the following 
aeoount is extracted from the Report of the Drainage Committee, 
Bengal, 1907. 

“These four channels constitute the main arteries traversing 
the whole tract from north to south through which so much of the 
water of the Ganges flows as does not proceed down the Padms 
towards Goalundo. Between these arteries are varivus distribu. 
tary streams running generally from north-west to south-east 
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(although the direction is now the reverse on the eastern side of 
the Jessore district), und falling through a network of channels by 
independent mouths info the Bay of Bengal. It is through these 
connecting links that the water of the Ganges, spreading over the 
delia, has already raised it, or is in course of so doing. The 
process on the western side is now more or less an accomplished 
fact; on the east it is in progress, and in the centre it is gradually 
ceasing. It is between the Mat&bbing& on the west ard the 
Madhumati on the east, that the area par excellence of decaying 
rivers lies. Jlere the rivers Kumar, Nabagauya, Lower Bhairab 
and Ichhamati still remain aa offshoots from the Matabhanga 
towards the south-east, until (with the exception of the lchkamati) 
they encounter in their lower reaches the waters of the Garéi and 
Madhumati, which, coming by various cross channels of communi- 
cation from the north-east give a general southward and south- 
westward trend to the river currents. Between the Kumar, 
Nabaganga aud Bhairab lie a oet-work of connecting streams, of 
which the best known are the Chitra, Beng, Phatki, Kubadak, 
Haribar and Bhadra. f 

“It is evident therefore that the life of these cross streams is 
bound up with what we have described as the main arteries; if 
the latter decuy, their offshoots must suffer similarly. But the 
whole history of the delta has been one of the gradual progress 
of the Ganges eastwards. When the main river, probably in the 
sixteenth cetury, quitting the Bhagirathi, down which it had 
hitherto flowed, once started eastwards, it may, in time have 
sucovesfully found its main outlet through the channels of the 
Jalangi, Matabhangé, Kumar or Nabaganga, and Gardai, but its 
advance was continually further east, leaving the offtakes to the 
west to dwindle aud decay, 1m the early part of the lust contury 
a reflex action set in between the years 1810 and 1830. The 
waters of the Brahmaputra, which had formerly flowed east of 
the Madhupur jungle, were diverted to the west, and encounter- 
ing the stream of the Ganges, threatened to push it back through 
its old distributaries to the west. This process was not accom- 
plished fully, but the reault wasthe enlargement of the Garai, 
the creation of the Madhumati (previously an insignificant kha), 
and the diversion of the flow of drainage on the eastern side of 
the Jessore district from south-sast to south and south-west 
as already mentioned. With this one exception, however, 
the statement as to the easterly progress of the Ganges 
holds good, and the resuli of this advanoa of the main 
atream eastwards was the diminution in bulk of the rivers 
taking off from it on the south. The deterioration of the 
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distributaries dependent upon these four rivers was the naturai 
consequence ” 

The Gardai in the extreme east of the distriot is still connected 
with the Ganges, Most of the cther rivers, which formerly derived 
their main current from the Ganges. are fast ceasing to deserva 
that name, for their beds are year by year growing more shallow 
as the process of silting up advances. They are, in fact, the 
remnants of rivera and pass down very little of the Ganges’ flood 
except at the height of the raiua. Their land-forming powers 
have almost entirely ceased, their waters being confined within 
high banks over which they have ceased to spill. They are thus 
merely local drainage channels and ure steadily disippearing in 
consequence of the deposit of the detritus of the neighbouring 
land settling in their beds. In the north and east of the district, 
however a few of the rivera, whioh are not 8» much silted up, are 
clear of weeds and have a good flow throughout the year, These 
rivers are the Garai or Madhumati, the Kaligangi and the 
Bankaoa, the latter two of which have improved owing to tho 
opening up of vhe Hfallifax Canal: on the other hand, owing to 
the silting up of the Muohikhali noither the Nabaganga nor the 
Chitra have any flowing water during the dry weather In the 
west and south-west the rivers are dead or dying, with the notablo 
exoeptinn of the Ichhamati. This part of the district is interseoted 
by the upper portion of the Nabaganga, by the Chitra and the 
Bhairab, all of which are silted up and blocked with weeds, .nd in 
dry weather become merely lines of stagnant pools. 

In this connection, the following remarks of the Nadi& Fovor 
Commission of 1882 are of interest. “In this tract we have a 
number of*dead streams which were once large rivers; these aro 
the Bhatahi, the Kabadak or Bhairab, the Nabagangaé an’ tho 
Mysore Chitra. Tho advantage which would accrue to numbers 
of villages in both Nadia and Jessore, if these were reopened, 
has been pressed upon us in several quarters, and we fully admit 
this : we are, however, of opinion that the idea is impracticable, 
Mr. J. Fergusson in his paper on recent changes in the 
delta of the Ganges has shewn how the changes in these dead 
rivers ocour, and why they leave their old beds and take new 
courses; and he aptly remarked that the course of nature in this 
matter can be no more interfered with than can a pendulum of 
39 inches be made to best once in two seconds of itself. It can 
bs forced to doso for atime by the application of machinery, 
but, direetly the pressure is removed, it will rapidly return to its 
normal best. So it is with these rivers ; it is their office to raise 
the delta by the deposition of silt, and each river flows in a 
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given course until it has completed its work, when it either 
changes its direction" or dies, and a new river is opened out 
elsewhere. The application of various expedients may retard 
the operation of natural lawe for a time, but eventually nature 
will effect her end. ‘ihe mvers above alluded to are already 
dead ; to resuscitate them is practically impossible, The cause of 
the clange above referred to is this, 

‘* A river runs in @ given course, gradually clevating its bed 
and the country near it to or above tho rest of tho adjacent 
delta, until one or two things happens: namely, cither the river 
overtiows into a lower tract of country, and commences to raise 
the tract, or, i1 that part of the delta is practically levelled up 
and completed, the river is gradually choked up by its own sedi- 
ment and dies, and a new river ig opened out in some other purt 
of the delta where the land is low avd requires raising. The 
above rivers have tollowed this latter course ; the deltain Nadia 
and Western Jessore has been raised and practicrlly completed, 
and by the gradual deposition of silt the line of drainage which 
was formerly from north-west to south-east is now from uorth-east 
to south. 1n other words, the work that had to be performed by 
the Bhairab, the Kabadak, the Nabaganga and the Mysore Chitra 
has been completed, and the rivera have died.” 

The following is an account of the rivers of Jessore. 

Tho Mudhumati, the largest of the Jessore rivers, is a dis- 
tributary of the Ganges, which it leaves near Kushtida. The 
upper portion of the river, which passes along the boundary of 
the Jhenida and Magura subdivisions is known as the Gard. 
The name Madhumati (Honey-flowing) was originally given to it 
from below the point where the Nabaganga used to ehter it, but 
at present the name is given to it as far north as Muhammadpur. 
Further south, where the stream becomes tidal, it receives the 
appellation of Baleswar (the young lord), while its estuary is 
called the Haringhata (the deer-ford). 

This river is one of the principal chanuels by which the 
Ganges discharges itself into the Bay of Bengal, but it is 
only since the beginning of the 19th century that it has 
expanded into a great watcrway. In Rennell’s map the river 
Kumir is shown as flowing across the north of what are now the 
districts of Nadiad, Jessore and Faridpur, rejoining the Ganges 
on the other side of Feridpur, At the point where the Garai 
now receives the Kumar, the Kumar then received the Gari, 
whioh at that time was but a crcss-stream from the Ganges. A 
littl further down, the old Kumar sent off a stream, 

the Bardsié, which flowed southwards, while the Kumar 
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continued its eastern conrse towards the Ganges beyond 
Faridpur. When the head of the Kunfir began to silt up, the 
Ganges poured more and more of its waters down the Garti, 
which then began to swallow up the Kumar. The Garai, thus 
reinforced, continued ity course down the Barasia, and the latter, 
which had hitherto been but a narrow river, proved unable to 
carry off this tutlux vf water, and opeued out a new western 
channel called the Alangkhali (commonly spelt Ellenkhali), 
These two, vis., the Bardsié and Alangkbali, united in a great 
marsh, which ooupied the site of Mukimpur pargana, and formed 
that wide strean, above the confluence to which the name of 
Madhumati was extended. 

The inundations which ocourred about Muhammadpur in the 
early part of the 19th cent iry were clearly connected with the 
chang:s then going on. After a few seasons of disastrous floods, 
au adequate channel gradually formed aud the now stream flowed 
more regularly; inundations on the terrible scale common a 
century ago have long since ceased. This comparatively recent 
opening of the Madhumati ohannel also explains how, whilo 
the courses of the old rivers (viz, the Kumar, Bhairab, Bhadra 
and Kabidak) are the boundaries of old parganas, the new rivers 
(viz, the Gardai and Madhumati) flow al unst throughout their 
whole course through the heart of successive parganas, snoh as 
Naldi, Nasratshahi, Sator, Mukimpur, Sultaupur, Salimabad, ete. 

Fifty years ago it was anticipated that the Gari would open 
out still further. In 1857 Captain Sherwill remarked :— ‘‘‘The 
Garai is becoming broader every year, ite fierce current is cutting 
rapidly away its banks, and in a few years it will likely absorb 
the grefter portion, if not all, of the water from the Poddash.” 
Again, Mr. Ferguason in 1863 considered that there was a good 
chance that the action of the Brahmaputra, already described, 
would send the Ganges down the Gardai, the Upper Kumar (i.e. 
Matabhang&) and the Chandana (east of the Garai). These 
anticipations have not been fulfilled owing to the Padmé shifting 
northwards. Tne unfavourable position of the offtake of the 
Gar&i caused by this shifting of the Padma has reduced the 
discharge of Padma water into it, and the river is consequently 
silting up in its upper reaches. There is also a belief that the 
bridge of the Eastern Bengal State Railway near Kushtia has 
also contributed to this result. 

The northernmost river within the district is the Kumar coma a 
(the young prince) or Pangiei (the pale one), a branch of the Pingi-\. 
Matébbangi, which debouches from that river about 10 miles 
above Alamding&é on the Eastern Bengal State Kailway, aud 
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passes into Jessore after flowing in a tortuous course for some 
distance through Nadié, It flows through the district in an 
easterly direction and is connecte] with the Garai by a cross- 
stream called the Muohikhali, but the main volume of its water 
is carried away by the Nabaganga, into which it discharges. As 
late as 1420 fivo-mxths of the water of the Matabhangé made ite 
way down the Kumar; and between that jcar and 1828 various 
attempts were made, in the interests of the Matabhénga, to ouuse 
its waters to quit this channel, aud also a second offtake through 
the Pang&si, by placing barriers acioss the mouth of the 
Kum&r and by cuts in the course of Matébhangdé. These 
attempts were uot successful. Th» offtake at Bodlia is still 
open, but thore is little flow of water, 7iz., about 14 feet at 
the end of the oold weather. The river is now said to be 
navigable by large boats in the rains only, whereas :( years ago 
it wae degeribud os ‘ a beautiful stream of clear water navigable 
by large vessels all the year round.’ During this period, it has 
deteriorated owing to the sillii g up of its ofltake from the Mata- 
bhanga, and ita bed 16 shallow and full of sand bars down to 
Bagadanga. In ite lower reaches it ased to receive water from 
the Garai through the Keliganga, but this connection has also 
silted up. Lt still, however, carries off the fluod discharge of the 
Mitabhanga during the rains. 

The Muohikhali, formerly known as the Little Barasia, oon- 
nects the Kumér and the Madhumati and extends {rom Ramnagat 
to Kasundi. Chars have formed at both ends of this channel, and 
its bed dries up after the rains. It used to be the chief channel of 
communication between Jossore and Faridpur, but within the last 
15 yoars navigation has been impossible except in the rams. In 
1898 it was proposed to remove the chars at a cost of over half 
a lakh of rupees, but the scheme was not sanctioned by Govern- 
ment: a frean avheme is under consideration. 

The Nabagangi’ (New Ganges), which runs almost pareliel 
to the Kumar, is another offshoot of the Matabhanga. After 
entering Jessore on its western boundary, it keeps a course to the 
east and then south-east past Jbenida. ‘This river has long been 
completely closed at its head and cannot now be traced beyond 
a édor or swamp 6 miles from its former offtake, which was 
2 miles north-west of Chuddanga in the Nadi& district. From 
this point to Magwia the channel has ceased to get any 
supply of flood water from the Matabhinga, and the channel 
is covered with thick weeds. oat traffic is impracticable beyond 
Thenida, while between Jhenida and Mégura it is navigable 
only for about three months in the year. Its lower length 
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from Magur& downwards is practically a continurtion of the 
Kuwir, whioh dischares into it at that* place. The process of 
silting up has extended as far south as Binodpur, up to whioh 
boats of all sizes can use the channel throughout the year. 

Formerly the Nabaganga discharged into the Madhumati at 
Kalnii near Loh&gara, but the channel from Lcohagara to Kulna 
has siltel up, and the current flows down the Bankarnali and 
splits up into two streama at Patna. The eastern branch, which 
joins the Atharabanki, ia called the Kalida or Gangnai river; 
the weatern branch, whiol is called the Bhuter Khal, joins the 
Kaliganga at Suktagram. 7 

There eeems no doubt, judging from its name and tho number 
of large offshovte it threw out ‘o the oast, that this river played an 
imp.rtant part in the deltac formation. It possibly carried the 
main stream of the ‘danges after the Bhagirathi and other Nadia 
rivers began to silt up, aud before tho uew bed of the Ganges 
eastward to Goalundo had becn formed, Muoh of its deoay has 
beep attributed tu the construciion across ita bed of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway enbankmont north of Chuadauga, another rosult 
of which i as been that the Beng, which used to receive water 
from the Nabaganga, has lost us supply. Four kAd/s formerly 
connected tho Kumar and Nubaganga, viz., the Bhawanipur, 
Muchia Khal, Chapri and Haijadupur, but they have almost com- 
pletely silted up. 

The Bhawanipur [hal branches off from the Kumar at prawani- 
Bhawanipur and mects the Nabaganga at _Kulgachha. This Khel 
channel having completely silted up, Mr. W. Shirreff, proprietor =— 

ot the Sinduri Indigo Concern, wansged in 1898 to open it out 
with the help of privato aubscriptions aud a contribution given by 
the Jessore District Board; but the channel did not remain open 
more than two years. It isnow navigable for abut three months 
during the rains. 

The Chitré is an offshoot of the Matabhanga: the name Chitra 
means “Spica,” a bright star in the constellation Virgo, It flows 
through Jessore in a south-south-easterly direction past Kaliganj, 
Ghorakhali, Narail and Gobra, aud joins the Atai at Yasir 
Hat in the south uf the district. According to Rennell, it 
debowshed at a point three miles below Damurhuda, and 
bifurcated between Kaliganj and Ghorakhali, one chantial keep 
ing the course now described ander the name of Chitra, "ie 
other flowing further north in the course now called the Phatki. 
The head of the Chitré is at preeent completely closed, owing not 
only to the silting up of the Nebagangi, but also to an artificial 
disconnection cansed by an umbenkment whieh an indigo planter 
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threw socross its offtake about 70 years ego. From Kharigods 
to Ghorakhali the river does not get any flood discharge from 
the parent stream, and has degenerated into a local drainage 
channel covered with weeds. Navigation is impracticable above 
Kaliganj, but it is navigable from Ghorakhali to Sabpur: between 
Sabpur and Baéruiparé the channel has silted up. The river 
below Ghorakhali down to where it joins the Atai is tidal and 
navigable throughout the year by boats and inland steamers. 

The Ghorakhali Khal branches off from the Nabaganga at 
Nald: and meets the Chitra at Ghorakhali village. It is 
navigable for big boats thronghout the year. 

The Phatki river. formerly a northern bifurcation of the 
Chitra, derives its wator from the Benga river, a cross stream 
issuing from the Nabaganga and passing Naldanga. It crosses 
the district in an easterly aud south-easterly course and is also 
known ag the Jadukhali. [he Beng is supposed to have once 
boen a large river, as the Naldanga family fixed thew residence 
on its banks; but now it is almost dry exoept in the rainy season. 
The name ig a corruption of Begabati, ¢¢., the awift one. 

‘Lhe Kabadak (the pigeon-eyed) flows through the south-west 
of the district in a south-easterly diroction and leaves it 8 miles 
south of ‘I'rimohini. It branches off from Tahirpur on the Bhairab, 
the main stream of which was diverted into it about 1790; the 
portion near Tahirpur is called the Bhairab Sinoe 1830, the 
channel has been silting up, and it is full of weeds down to 
below ‘T'rimohini. Further down, it becomes a large tidal 
stream, but between Trimvhini and Chandkhahi in the Khulna 
district its oxocessive windings make navigation tedious. The 
market towns of Maheshpur and Kotchandpur owe their txistence 
to it in former days when it formed tha chief waterway of the wast 
of the district, Itis now navigable only as far as KotchAndpar. 

The Ichhamati ‘the sel f-willed) branches off from the Mata. 
bhAnga at Krishnaganj, where that river takes the name of the 
Chiirni, and forms the western boundary of this dietriot for a short 
distance below Nonaganj. At Bhawanipur it takes an eastern 
course, and, passing through the middle of the Bangaon subdivision, 
joins the river Jamuna at Tippi, whence the united waters run to 
the sea. This river is fast silting up owing to the same causes as 
have closed the other rivers of the district. The practice of put- 
ting bundles of brushwood and of erecting dams of bamboo-work in 
the bed of the river for the purpose of fishing is aleo helping to 
inorease the deposit of silt; but it is not a dead river and still hae 
afsir flow et ite offtake from the Matabhanga. In,its lower 
reaches it is a tidal river, on which country boats of large size can 
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ply. Its waters are unusually clear for a deltaic stream, but are 
infested with crocodiles, 

The Bhairab is one of the oldeet and the largest rivers of this Bhairat. 
portion of the delta. Though it has long bern a partly deserted 
channel, avd only sections of it oan now be traced, its name 
Bhairab (the terrible) bears witness to the estimation in which it 
was once held, and in ite prime it nust have been of great hy- 
drographic importance. At one time it flowed across the present 
districts of Murehid&bad, Nadia, Jessure and Khulna into the Bay 
of Bengal, and as it takes off from the Ganges almost opposite 
to where the Mahanandé flows into it, it has been suggested that 
it originally formed the southern continuation of the Mabananda, 
which was cut in half by the Padma during the eastward advanoe 
of the latter. 

The river ccusists of two sections, the Upper Bhairab in Nadia 
and] the Lower Bhairab in Jessore. Theconnection of the former 
with the Ganges entirely closed up at one time, but was subse. 
quently forced open again by floods in 1874. It then expanded into 
an imy ortant distributary which pourcd its waters into the Jalangl, 
40 miles further south. The result was that the channel of the 
Jalangi above the point of junction began to close up; and the 
Bhairab is now the channel by which the Jalangi proper derives 
its main water-supply from the Ganges. Lower down, the Bhairab 
flowed for a short distance through the channel now oocupied by 
the Matabhangaé (Chirnj) ard thence passed into Jessore. The 
present po-ition is that the upper Bhairab joins the Matabhanga 
at Sukalpur and the Lower Bhairab branches off towards 
Jessore from Sultanpur, 6 miles lower down. 

Onee*the Lower Bhairab formed the great central stream of 
Jessore, but it bas been deteriorating for more than a century. 
About 1790, owing to the silting up of ite bed, the main stream 
was diverted into the Kabadak, which takes off from it at 
Tahirpur, aud four years later the Collector reported the forma 
tion of a sandbank ast this point. The stream was, he stated, 
nearly dry in the hot season, and as the obstruction of the 
channel threatened the prosperity of Jessore lowar down the 
river, he proposed to cut through it in order to keep the channel 
open, In the beginning of the 19th century an attempt was 
made to force the waters of the Kabadak down the Bhairab by 
an embankment near Téhirpur. For a time this experiment 
proved successful, but soon afterwards the Kabadak broke soross 
country to its old bed at a point below the embankment, The 
upper portion of the river continued to receive flood water 
oovasjonelly till about 1830, when its conneviion with the 
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Matabhangaé was cut off. Its head has now entirely silted up 
or about 24 miles, and® from Tahirpur as far down as Jessore, 
tho river isin the dry weather little more than a line of marshe: 
while in the rains it is almost stagnant except after a heavy down- 
pour. From Jessore to Basundia enall boats can pass with difficulty 
owing to weeds, but during the rains big boats come up to 
Rajarhat, 4 miles below Jessore. Below Basundié the river is 
tidal and is navigable by big boats all the year round. Owing to 
the current having for-nerly been diverted down the Bhairab as 
above stated, the stream for ao considerable distance above 
Tahirpur is also valled the Kabadak. 

The Majudkhal: branches off trom the Atai (formerly known 
as the Maluar Khal) and discharges into the Bhairab at Simultala. 
This river is tidal and is navigable throughout the year by big 
boats, The Gobré ond Afia Khials leave the (hitra at Gobra 
and meocts the SShairab at Afra. Tne upper length, which is 
known as the Gobra Khal, is navigable throughout the year by 
small boats, while the Afra Khal is deep enough for all kinds 
of boats in all seasons of the year. 

The Warihar formerly issued from Kabadak just above 
Jhingergaohha, whence it flowed southward past Manirampur 
and Keshabpur into the Bladra. The bead has long been silted 
up, and the river bed is now cultivated as far as Manirdmpur. 
The old channel below that village may be traced by a long 
shallow marsh ; but two or three miles below Keshabpur the 
river is still navigablo for small vessels at high tide. 

The Bhadra ie another dead river, which formerly emerged 
from the Kebadak near Trimohini, and after receiving the 
Haribar a mile or two below Keshabpur continued a south-tasterly 
vourse to the Sundarbans, The bed betwoen Trimohini and 
Keshabpur is mostly dried up and under cultivation; below 
Keshabpur it widens out into a tidal stream. 

The Betna is a branch of the Bhairab, from which it issues 
at Maheshpur. Thence it runs circuitously to Bagdah and thence 
to Jadabpur: it subsequently passes into the Khulna district, 
where it joigs the Kabadak. In its upper reaches it has oeased 
to be # runuing stream and its bed is dry, but below Jadabpur it 
contains enough water for country boate to ply. 

The following river statistics are derived from Colonel 
Gastrell’s Survey Report of 1868 with some additions and altera- 
tions to bring it up to date; in most cases the mileage is 
ascertained from Mr. Reynold’s map of 1857. 

The Gardi river flows north and south within the Jessore 


district from Ganosbpur to Haripur for 28 miles. 
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The Hanu river runs from north to south, leaving the Garai 
at Bhatbirié, and falling into the same river at Niachintpur; 
length 15 miles ; alluvial banks in its héad-wators have rendered 
it almost unnavigsble except in the rains. 

The Madbumati river rons from north to south, extending 
from Gar&i at Haripur to the Sundarbans ; 152 miles in length. 

The Barasia river rons north and south from the Madhumati 
at Khalpara to the sime river at Bhatidparé ; about 25 miles in 
length ; after November its course from Khalparé to Thakurphad 
is a dry bed of a.nd. 

The Kumar runs from north-west to south-east, from Dhoulia 
tv Kasundi, but the portion from Bagadanga to Kasundi is known 
as the Muchikhali; length 52 miles. 

The Bhawévipur Khai rans north and south from Bhawanfpur 
to Rishkhali on the Nabaganga ; 1() miles in length 

The Masr& Khal runs north and south, leaving the Kumar at 
Phulbari, and faliing into the Nabagangé at Muraridah; length 
8} miles; it has completely silted up 

The Kaliganga flows from north to south, extending from 
Sambhunagar to the Kumar at Jasimhah ; 10 miles in length. 

The Dekho Khai: unites the GarAi with the Kumar and flows 
south-east for a length of about io miles from Kuméarkhali to 
Saiikupé. 

Tne Kachvar Khal, a orcss channel connecting the Dekho 
to the Kaliganga, flows oust to west; its length is about 8& 
miles, 

Tho Katakhali Khal commenoes from Churié on the Kumar, 
and, after a course of about 4 miles in a semicircle on the north 
side of that river, again falls into it opposite Phulbari, 

The Chapri Khal runs from north, to south leaving the Kumar 
at Raré and falling into the Nabaganga at Chapri. It is about 
10 miles long. 

The Raijadupur Khal runs from north to south, leaving the 
Kamar at the village from which it takes its name and falling into 
the Nabaganga at Bakri. 

The Dhobaghaté Khal flows south-east from the Nabaganga 
at Jhenida and, crossing a large swamp, discharges its waters 
into the Phatki river after a course of 15 miles. 

‘Yhe Kumar Khal flows from west to east, leaving the Kumar 
river at Kajali, and falling into the Hanu at Amtal Nohata ; 3 
miles in length ; except in the rains its bed is almost dry. 

The Nabsgang& river runs @ course generally from north-west 
to south-east, extending from Saédhuti to the Madhumati at 


Lohagara ; 91 miles in length. 
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The Paltia Khal runs east and west, extending from the 
Nabagang& at Paltid to the Jadukhal: Khal ; 3 miles in length. 
Tt has silted up. 

The Ghorakhali Kh&l, an important channel extending from 
north to south, leaves the Nabaganga at Naldi, and falls into the 
Chitra at Ghordkhali; 4 miles in length. 

The Chitré river flows a general course from north-west to 
south-east, extending from Khar&igoda to the Atharabanka river; 
104 miles in length. 

The Beng and Phatki rivers and Jadukhali Khal ron from 
north-west to south-east, extending from Rishkhali to the Chitra 
river at New Bunaghati; 52 miles in length. 

The Afré and Gobra Khéls (each 9 miles in Jength) run east 
and west, and formerly only served as outle‘s into the Bhairab 
and Chitra rivers for the waters of the large swamps lying between 
them, but as these low-lying lands silted up, bett-r defined 
channels bozau iv appear, and the two watercourses became 
continuous, The Afré Khal is now an extension of the Chamrul 
and is almost unknown by its old name. The Gobra Khal 
threatens beforo long to close altogether. 

‘Ihe Maluar Khal (Atsi) runs from north to south, leaving the 
Chitra at Jhaburhat, and flowing into tho Bhairab at Solpur; 
17 miles in length. 

The Baruiparé Khal runs from west to east, extending from 
Baruipard on the Chitra to Kalia on the Kalia river ; length 1} 
miles. 

The Bankana river flows north and south, leaving the Naba- 
ganga river at Lakshmipasd and flowing into the Kalia at Patna ; 
10 miles in length. 

The Bhairab river flowa generally from north-west #o sonth- 
east, past the civil station of Jessore, and empties itself into the 
Madhumati at Kachu& ; 95 miles in length. 

The Majudkhali Kbal rune from north-east to south-west 
flowing from the MBlaur Khal at Ramnagar, and falling into the 
Bhairab at Simuitaié ; 4 miles in length, 

The Harihar river flows a course from north-west to south- 
east, flowing from Keshabpur to the Sundarbans ; 32 miles in 
length. 

The Kabadak river leaves the Bhairab at Tahirpur and, flow- 
ing east and then south, leaves it 8 miles below Trimohini after a 
course of about 70 miles. 

Lakes properly speaking do not exist in Jessore, but the 

reaches of extinot rivers simulate lakes, from which, how- 


HAMEM. ver, they are canily distinguished by their sinuous furm. These 
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stretches of water, often of a horse-shoe shape, merely mark the 
beds of dead or dying rivers, while still more numerous marshes 
and long narrow depressions represent the shallower portions of 
the same streams. Between the river banks there wre many large 
bils: fifteen have beon enumerated with an aggregate area of 98 
square miles. Some of these are connected with the rivers by 
kAd/s and are regularly flushed out at flood time; others are 
connected by Aid/s which are partly silted up, so that a flush is 
only obtained at the time of unusually heavy floods; others again 
are unconnected with rivors, aud rain water and drainage from 
the surroundiny country lie stagnant in them for the greater part 
of the year. The two latter varieties are found chiefly in the 
west and suuth of the district, where there is a general Inck of 
drainage due to the gradual heightening of the river beds usual 
in deltaic tracts. In the north-eurt the dix are mestly covered 
with water at the end of the rains, but owing to better drainage 
they dry up rapidly and more completely, leaving fewer marshes 
and stagnant collections of water than are found elsewhere. 

The district is composed of recent alluvial deposits, consisting Grorosy, 
of sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fino silt 
cousolidating iuto clay in the flatter parts of the river plain, 
where beds of impure peat also ocour. Sand is found in large 
quantities along the banks and chars of the Madhumti. 

Tho stretches of low-lying laud under rice cyltivation afford & porany. 
foothold for numerous marsh species, while the numerous ponds 
and ditches are filled with submerged and floatiug water planta. 
The edges of sluggish creek« are lined with large sedges and 
bulrushee, while the banks of rivers have a hedge-like serub jungle, 
and bear,a few trees like Pongamia glitra, Barringtoni: ae ulangula 
and Thespesia populnea, The sides of embankments and village sites, 
where not occupied by habitations, are densely covered with village 
shrubberies of semi-spoutaneous species like Odina, Zizyphus, Acacia, 
@lycosms, Trema, often interspersed with clumps of planted 
bamboos and groves of Areca, Moringa, Magsifera, aud Anona, 
Waysides and waste places aro filled with grasses and weeds, 
usually of little intrinsic interest but often striking beoauee of 
their distribution, A large proportion of the species of this 
class to be met with in the district heve been inadvertently intro- 
duced by human agency. Besides weeds that are indigenous 
in other parts of Indis, they include European or African 
species like Sensbrera pinnatifida and Xanthium spesiasum, and 
American species like Ageralum conyzodes, Scoparia dulcis 
Wiseadula rostrata, Evoloulus nummulasifoliue, Peperomia pellucida, 
Malachra cagitata, Herpetris chamasdryoides Orvton  aparri- 
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florus and many others, which not only hold their own with 
but spread more plentjfully than similar weeds of truly Indian 
origin The babui (Acacia arabrc:) also grows in abundsnee, 
and the banyan (Fieus indica), pipal ‘Ficus retigiosa), tamarind 
(Tamarindwa indica), and mulberry reach a large size, The north 
and west of the district are dotted with numerous groves of date- 
palms (Pévenir acaudig), and many of the principal roads are lined 
with fine avenues of banyan, castarinw aud mulberry trees. DVate- 
palms are especially numerous in the western half of the Jessore 
Bangaéon and Jhenida subdivisions, which has been described as 
‘the date garlen of Bengal.’ South and wost of Jhenids the 
country is almost bristling with date trees planted in square plota 
of 10 or 15 étydds,and these increase in number the nearer one 
goos to the Kabadak. 

Filty years ago wild buffaloes were hunted in tho Jhenida 
subdivision by Europeans on horse-back, but have now entirely 
disappeured. Tigers are also extinct, and though old reports 
speak of wolves in the district, none are now to be found. 
Leopards however are found all over the district, and are 
especially numerous in the jungles of the Bangaon and 
Jhonila subdivisions. Wild pigs are very common in tho higher 
and less accessible parts of the district, and do a great deal of 
damage to growing crops, especially toe sugarosne. With the 
depar.ure of planters from the district, pig-sticking has oome 
to an end; but they are trapped by Bunas, etc., aboriginals 
from Chota Nagpur brought by indigo planters to work in the 
indigo factorie:, who have seitled down as ordinary labourers or 
cultivaturs. They catch them in suares or neta made of stout 
twine, and having tied thom up, cary them home alive, where the 
auimals are slaughtered and the flesh couked and eaten. Jackals 
are very coramon and with vultures do useful scavenger work. 
Foxes ate also fairly numerous. Poroupiues and the wild cat 
called AAafdsh are found in smaller numbers. The otter and 
mongoose are also found wild and tamed; the former are 
extensively used by fishermeu for catching fish in the Narail 
and Magur& subdivisions. 

Among game birds may be mentioned partridge and quail. 
Wild ducks, geese, suipe and teal, eto,, are found in the éi/e and 
bdors which are numerous in the district In the cold weather 
the bide or marshes teem with wild fowl from the ponderous and 
sombre-hued grey goose to the light and bright-plumaged blue- 
winged teal. 

The rivers, marshes and tanks contain rui, katld, mrigel, baush, 
bhekti, bodl, dr, dhain (or siland,) and césfel among larger fish, 
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and bdchd, pdbda, tengrd, khaird, puti, maya, ete., among 
smaller Gah. The Ai/s# is found in the Ichhamati, which 
flows through the Bangaon subdivision, as well as in the 
Madhumati or Garai, Nabaganga and Chitra, The dai fish of 
this district is proverbial for its good quality, though larger 
varieties are found in other places. This fish, as well as magus, 
singi, aol, eto., abounds in the dils in the east. The centro of the 
district, including the district head-quarters, {is badly off for fish, 
owing to the silting up of tbe rivers that flow through it, and 
supplics have to be imported by rail from Caloutta, Khulna and 
Goalundo. 

There is not much fishing in the rivers during tho raine, 
and it practically begins in October with the subsidenoo of 
floods, The busy season is from November to March, the largest 
hauls being made in Deoember, January and February. During 
this season fish of all kinds and sizes are caught, but the moat 
valuable ones beloug to tho carp family (Cyprinidm) such as ru, 
hatla, mrigel, etc. Fish aro caught not only in the main streams, 
where there is always current even in the driest months, but 
also in the pools or Inkes (/dors) which form in the Leds of rivers 
after the rains, and ia the blind rharne's (cht is) closed at one 
end but conuected with the main siream at the othor; in faot, 
the largest quantity is usually netted in the latter. Among 
the river fisheries must be included the old or deserted beds of 
rivers, the deeper portions of which often form pools of consider- 
able extent. The oi/e in the Maguri and Narail subdivisions 
also form valuable fishcries, In the rains they afford epawning 
ground for many fish, and shelter to all during the dry season ; 
being usually full of hardy aquatic weeds and floating plants 
of various kinds, they are not open to free notting and are 
thus immune from exhausting modes of capture, The water, 
being practically stagnant, is not favourable to carp life, and the 
larger varieties usually desert them in favour of rivers. But 
they are the proper home of the svi or climbing perch (Anabas 
scandens), mdgur (Clarius magur), snghi (Sacoobranchus fossilis) 
and nomerous other fish which, though dark and unsightly and 
often of small size, are highly prized by the people as valuable 
and nourishing food, especially for the convalescent. 

With the gradual silting up of the rivers, the bi/s are being 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation, causing a correspond- 
ing reduction of the fishery area. On this subject Mr. K. 
G. Gupta writes in his Report on ths Fisheries of Bengal (1907). 
*The rivers of the Presidency Division, from the Bhagtrathi or 
Hooghly on the west to the Gar&i (Madhamati or Baleswar) 
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on the east, are all offshoots of the Ganges, by which they 
are fed; they were at one time considerable streams with a 
good depth of water even in the dry weather, and during 
tke rainy season carried down large volumes of flood water, 
Owing to the rising of beds of these rivers the current of tho 
Ganges is deserting them and is being deflected further and 
further to the cast. One by one they are all but cloaed, and thig 
year even the QGurai, which less than 40 yenrs ago gave, by 
reason of its depth and strong current, no small trouble in the 
construction of the reilway bridge over it at Kushtia, has had 
its mouth completely choked up, causing irreparable damage to 
the fresh-water fisheries of Jessore ond Khulna. Tie deter- 
joration of the rivers has not only been a direct and potent 
source of ill-health, but has seriously affected the supply of the 
only kind of animal food that is open to the people. 

“The evil effects are most seen in the districts of the Presi. 
denvy Division, especially in Jessore and Khulna, Even down 
to 20 or 80 years ago the principal rivers of these two districts 
remained sweet throughout the year until they entered the 
Sundurbans, but now there is not a river in Khuloé, the water 
of which does not become brackish in the dry season, and saline 
water gocs well up into the other districts. Carps have in 
consequence deserted these rivers. Tho silting up and reclama- 
tion of the numerous j/i/a has greatly affected tha surply of 
those live fish for which the two districts have long been famous, 
Khulna fortunately gots a fair amouut of estuarine fish from its 
Sundarbans, bu! Jessore is so hadly off that it is content to 
receive all kinds of small and inferior fish from Khulna, very 
often in a half decomposed state, and pays a high price for it, 
There is ® scarcity of good fish in Jessore and Bangaon towns, 
and the price charged (annas 8 to annas 10 a seer) is equal to or 
higher than what obtains in Qaleutta.” 

Tho Gangetic porpoise is common in the rivers in the south 
and east. The lower reaches of the Bhairab and Ichbamati are 
infeated with crocodiles in the rainy season, which carry off a 
number of pergons every year. They also abound in the 
Madbumati or Garai, from which they occasionally come into the 
Nabaganga. 

Oureara = The seasons in Jessore are the same as in other districts of 
Lower Bengal. January and February are oold bracing months 
with a prevailing north-west wind and a heavy night dew. In 
March, when the hot weather begins, the wind is variable, but 
there is still heavy dew with occasional fog in the morning. In 
April and May the weather becomes distinctly hot. The 
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prevailing wind blows strong from the south-west, bul nor’-westers, 
with lightning and heavy rain, bring occasional relief. Dry 
weather prevails, but towards the end of May continuous showers 
sometimes oocur, which are called the chofa daradé or little rains, 
and are looked forward to with givat anxioty by the cultivators, 
The early part of June is hot and trying, but the monsoon 
rains as a rule set in about the middle of the mouth. July and 
August are the months of heaviest rainfall, but are compara. 
tively healthy and pleasant. In September the rains abate, the 
heat again becomes very trying and tho atmosphere steamy, till 
the middle or end of October when the cold weathor seta in. 

The following table shows the normal rainfall as recorded Rainfall 
at each rain-registering station for the cold, hot and rainy 8d tem- 

perature. 

seasons. 
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From November to January there is almost an entire 
absence of cloud aud rainfa.l, but there is usually some shght 
rain in January The mean temperature falls from 74° in 
November to 67” in December, but humidity continues high, and 
occasional low-lying morning fogs, which dissipate with the rising 
gun, are a feature of the cold season. The total mean rain. 
fall for these three months is only two inches. In February 
temperature begins to rise, the mean for the month being 70°, 
and southerly winds become more frequent Tho advance of 
the hot weather is characterized by occasional thunderstorms 
with raiofall, dry westerly winde with bigh temperature alter- 
nating with southerly sea-winds of moderato temperature. In 
May south-west monsoon weather is occasionally experienced 
when cyclonic storms occur near the head of the Bay of Bengal. 
Such storms give rise tc heavy min. aud the average rainfall for 
the month consequeatly rises from 3°2 inches in April to 7-9 
inches in May. With the evmmencement of the south-west 
monsoon, humidity increases to 83 per vvut. of saturation and 
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heavy cloud is continuous. The average rainfall is 12°6 inches 
in June, 12 inches in July, 10°6 inches in August and 8:3 inches 
in Beptember. Mean temperature slowly dimisishes from 86° 
in June to 82° in October. During the latter half of September 
and throughout October cloudy weather alternates with bright 
sunshine, and the bright periods lengthen and merge mco the 
continuous fine weather of the cold season. 

The following table gives the salient meteorological statistics 


gleal for the town of Jesaore, situated 38 feet above sea-level. 
atatistica, 
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In the early ages Jessore appears to have beon a fen land, inter- Kaury 
seoted by rivers and full of morasses, which probably contained "*708* 
only « few scattered sottlements of fishermen and boatmen. It is 
known that the Sundarbans jungle extended much further 
north than at present: Sagardari (a village on the Kabadak in the 
Keshabpur thdna) ie said to mean the boundary of the sea. 
Ptolemy’s map of tho second century A. D., moreover, shows 
the soathern portion of the delta, formed by the two great 
branches of the (anges, the Bhagirathi aud the Padma, aa out up 
by large rivers and waterways to such an extent that it was prao- 
tioally a oollection of islands. References to this part of the delta 
in the MaAdbharata, the Rayhucinsa aud some of the Puranas 
show that it lay between two poverful kingdoms, ws., Subma 
(and probably Tamralipti) in Western Bengal and Vanga in 
Eastern Bengal, the boundaries uf which were ill-defined and 
varied according to the power of their kings. The Vangas are 
described os having fleets of boats and a powerful force of ele- 
phants, while the Submis lived near the sea-coast on & great river 
with marshes full of canes, (.c., the Bhagirathi. In spite, how- 
ever, of the proximity of the latter to Jessore, the country appears 
to have boen under the control of the Vangas in the time of| the 
Raghuvansa, s.c., the fifth century A. D. 

When the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang (Hiuon Teaiang) 
visited Bengal in 639 A. U., he found two large kingdoms in the 
lower delta, viz., Samatata and Tamralipti. He described Sama- 
tata as a low lying country bortering on the great sea, rich in 
crops, flowers snd fruits, ‘The climate”, he said, “is soft, the 
habits of the people are agreeable. The men sre small of stature 
aud of black complexion, but hardy of nature and diligent in the 
aquisition of learning. There are some 30 Buddhist monasteries 
with 2,000 priests and 100 Hindu temples, while the naked ascetics 
called Nigranthas are also numerous.”* General Cunningham has 
identified the capital of Samatata with Jeseore and writes :—“ It 
is certain that Samatata must be the delta of the Ganges; and as 
the country is deacribed as 3,000 4, or 500 miles, in circuit, it 
© B Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. 11, yy. 190, 900. 
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must have included the whole of the proaent delta or triangular 
tract between the Bhagirethi river and the main stream of the 
Ganges.’* Considering, however, the distance assigned to Sama- 
tata from Kamariipa (Aseam), viz. 1,200 or 1,300 fi, ie, 200 
miles (at the rate of 6 2: to a mile), it appears more reasonable to 
identify the capital with Dacca, as Forgusson does, or with the chief 
town of the Bikrampur pargana in Dacen Nevertheless, as Sama- 
tata is described as being 3,000 Zi in cireuit, as low and moist, and 
as situated on the sea-coast, there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the whole or part of North Jessore was included 
in it. Samatata seems to he another name applied to Vanga 
because of its flat and level coast; it is also mentioned in an 
inscription of Samndragupta (circa 360 A. D.) as a tributary 
frontior kingdom of the Gupta empire. Half a century later 
(ctrea 90 A. T).) another Chinese traveller to India, viz., I1-Ohing 
iItsing’), mentivued Samatata and its king Hoh-lo-shi-po-t’a, 
Sanskritized ints Warshabhata. Yasovarman of Kenauj (crea 731) 
is raid in the Prakrit poem Gando-caho to have conquered Vanga 
and to have been powerful in elephants, etc. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the fluvial districts of the delta, such as Jessors, 
continued to be more or less under the eway of the Vanga kings. 
In the tenth and cleventh centuries the northern delta appears 
to heve formed part of the empire of the Pala kings, and it 
seems practically certain that it was included in the kingdom of 
the Senas, who were masters of both Vanga and Radh&é As is 
well known, Nadia, which is not far to the north-west of Jessore, 
was a capital of the Inst Sena king Rei Lakshmaniya, who was 
driven froin it by the Muhammadan invaders under Muhammad 
Bakhtiyér Khilji in 1199-1200 A. D. Marching southwards 
from Bihar, he suddonly appeared before Nadia with eighteon 
horsemen and boldly entered the city, the people supposing him 
to be a horse-dealer. When he reached the gate of the palace, 
he drew his sword and attacked the unsuspecting household. 
Tho king taken by surprise, “fled barefooted by the rear of the 
palace; and bis whole treasure and all his wives, maid servants, 
attendants, and women fell into the hands of the invader, 
Numerous clephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by 
the Muhammadens as is beyond all compute. When his 
(Muhemmad’s) army arrived, the whole city was brought 
under subjection,” The conquerors sacked and destroyed the 
city, and then established the seat of his government at 
Lakhneuti. ‘“Suoh,” writes Mr. V. A. Smith, “was the dis- 
honoured end of the last Hindu kingdoms of of Bengal and Bibar, 


® Ancient Geography »f of Tedée (1871), pp. | pp. S01—3. 
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which would have made a better fight for life if they had 
deserved to exist The administration of the aged Lakshmaniya 
must have been hopelessly inefficient to permit a foreiga army 
to march unobserved acrosa Bengal, aad to allow of the surprise 
of the palace by an insignificant army of 18 horsemen "”* 

It is gonerally belioved that the conquest of Bengal followed 
the capture and sack of Nadia, and, if this was tho case, Jeescre 
must have acknowledged the dominion of tho Muhammadans. ‘Thia, 
however, isa doubtful proposition, “The nature of Muhammad- 
i- Bakhtiyar's conquest appoirs to have been mush exaggerated, 
The expedition to Nadia was only an inroa}, a dash for securing 
booty natural to these Turkish tribes. {‘ho tro»pers looted the 
city with the palace and went away. [hey did not take posses- 
sion of that part; aud, it thoy hal tried, they would have most 
likely failed, as thar base in Bihar was too far off and too 
redont to be of much avail. On removing the seat of govern- 
ment to Lakhanawati, thoro was an attempt to seo ire permanent 
possession of some part of Bengal. On the north Diw-kot, where 
he died on his return from the disastrous inroad to Tibet, was 
evidently in possession of tho Musalmans. On the south 
Lakhanor was outside their jurist tion, because Muhammad-i- 
Sherin had been deputed with a torce towards it at that time 
Diw-kot 18 identified with Damdamms, about 70 miles north-east 
of Gaur; Lakhanor ts identified with Nagor by Stewart and 
with Lacarcondah by Blochmanu; but neither identification is 
satisfactory, both being far away from the river Bhagirath, 
Even if either of these identifications be acovpted, it would be 
net more than 90 moles from Gaur. The tract batween the two 
18 thus hardly large and forms an insignificant part of tho Bengal 
province, Tabakat-t-Nasiri iteclf carefully speaks of Lakhana- 
wati only; it is only the later writers who dilate on the vaunted 
conqueste of Bengal. In fact, if such plundering inroads be 
magnified into conquests, and Hindus of Bengal blamed and 
vilified for allowing the so-called casy conquests, thon Mahmiid 
of Ghasni has better claims for being credited with the conquest 
of all Hindastan.”t 

It is not known when Jessore finally became subject to Muham- Monam. 
madan rule, but it must have been before the middle of the 15th may 
century, when the southern part of the district is known to have " 
been held by a {Mubsmmadan Governor named Khan Jahan Ali, 
or, as he is generally called, Khanja Ali. Local legend relates 


© Barly History of indva (1904), pp. 320-21. 
t Moamohan Chakravarti, Disputed or Dowbt/ul Boonts tn the History of 
Bengal, 3. 4, 8. B., April 1908, 
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that he came here over four centuries ago to reclaim and cultivate 
the Sundarbans, which were then waste and covered with forest. 
He is represented as marching through the district. with 60,000 
men, making his road as he went along, end settling finally at 
Bagherhat in the Khulna district. Tradition assigns to him 
various remains, among which may be mentioned those near 
Bidy&nandakati, 4 miles west of Koshabpur, and at Barabasar 
10 miles uorth of Jessore, and the traces of a road along the 
Bhairab, which is identified with the road he made for his march. 
In his old age he renounced worldly affairs and lived the 
life of an ascetic at Bagherhat, where his tomb may still be 
seen with au inscription saying that he left this world for a better 
one in the year 863 AHL, 26, 1459 A.D. He is now regarded 
as a warrior-saint, and his tomb isa place of pilgrimage. 

Apart from legend we know little of this early Muhammadan 
ralor. Eyonu the uame popularly given to him (Khan Jahan 
Ali, which is generally corrupted into Khanja Ali) is not 
warranted, for in the inscription on his tomb he is simply referred 
to by his title Khan Jahan. It appears certain, however, that 
he was the Governor of this part of the country in the time of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmiid Shah (1442-59), and it is possible, as pointed 
out by Professor Blochmann, that he may be identical with a certain 
Khwaja Jabén mentioned in an insoription at Dacca, which says 
that the entrance to a mosque ‘ was crected by a Khan whose title 
is Khwaja Jahan in the reign of Mahmiid Shab”; the date of this 
inscription corresponds to 1éth June 1457." Beyond this, history 
remains silent. The legends about him as handed down from 
father to son, are however, not without historioal value “In these 
legends”, writes Dr. Blooh, “ Khan Jahan appears as 6 holy man 
and a staunch warciur, who was sent out by the Emperor of Delhi 
to conquer the distant country and whe worked great miracles and 
achieved wonderful deeds, Similar stories of a military conqueror 
being turned into a Pir, or of a saint waging war against the 
infidels, however fabulous in detail, still retain a distant echo of 
the important role that was played in the early centuries of 
Mubammadan rule in India by saints and leaders of the great 
spiritual orders ”.t 

Some further information about this part of the country 
may be obtained from the rent-roll of the Atn-+-Akdari, 
according to which North Jessore was included in Sarkar Mah- 
miidabad and South-West Jessore in Sarkar Khalifatabad. The 
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nawe Mahmiidabad appears first, so far as is at present known, in a 
ooin of Nasir-ud-din Mahmiid Shah I, dated 858 H. (1454 A.D.)%} 
it waa evidently named after this king, who probably founded 
Mahmida&bad on the Madhumati river. South of Mahmiidabad 
lay Sorkdr Khalifatabad [1.«. the vice-regent’s (kAalifa) clearance] ; 
it wag presumably so called after Khan Jahan, the first roolaimer 
of the Sundarbans. who died, according to the inscription on 
his tomb, in the last year of the reigu of Mahmiid Shah I 
Khalifatabad appears aa a mint town in the ooins of Nasrat Shab 
dated 922H. (1516) and of his successor Mahmid Shaht. The 
fact that the towns of Mahmiidibad aud Khalifatabad were 
important enough to be mint towns shews that by this time the 
Musalmans had established their rule fomly in the two Sarkdra. 
Several mafdsa wore also named afte: various Sultans to mark their 
importance (c.y., Mahmiidshahi, Nasratshahi, Yusufpur, and 
Sulaimanabad); while the ta-(Adsari definitely says that Sher 
Shah conquered Mahmiidabad. Considormble changes probably 
occurred in the courses of the rivers about this time, for in the 
game work it is said that the marshes round the fort of 
Malhmidabat had added to its impregnobility and that in that 
Surkar elephants had ineroased cons: lerarbly—presumably owing 
to the abandonment of oultivation and the spread of jungle caused 
by the vagaries of the rivors. 

Towards tho end of the 16th century the tract now included Paarir. 
in tho district cf Jessore appuars to have been ruled over by 4P!TFA 
Pratapaditya, the Hindu hero of the Sundarbans, whose adventures 
have been cummemorated in several works, ay., Vidya Sundar by 
Bharat Chandis, Raya Pratapaditya Charita by Kam Kam Basu, 
an abstract of the last work by Narish Chandra Tarkélankar, 
a life of Pratapaditya by Pandit Satya Charan Sastri, and 
fratapaditya by Babu Nikhil Nath Rai, ut, a Bongali book 
published at Calcutta in 1906. A  Lengali play of the 
same name has also been written by Pandit Kshirod Prasad 
Vidyabenode, ua. 

The story of the life of Pratapiiditya, as handed down by 
tradition, is that one Ram Chandra, a Kayaeth of Eastern Bengal, 
came with his three sons, Bhabanand, Gunaénand and Sivanand, 
to the capital of Sulaimén Kararani, king of Bengal (1562-72), 
where he obtained aa appointment. Sridhar or Srihari, the son of 
Bhabinand, and Janakiballabh, the son of Gundnand, became 
favourites of Daid Khan, who sucoeeded his father, Sulaimén 
Karar4ni, as king of Bengal. By him Sridhar was given 

* J, A. Bourdilion, Indian Huseum Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 164, 
* Hid, Vol. 11, pp. 177, 236, 
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the title of Raja BikramAditya, while Janakiballabh was also 
raised to high office under the name of Basant Rai. Subse- 
quently, when Daid Khan rebelled against the Emperor Akbar 
and an imperial army was marching on Gaur, Daiid Khan ficd 
from his kingdom after ontrusting all his wealth to Bikramaditya 
and Basant Rai, with orders to remove it to some place of safety. 
The two cousins took a'l they could lay their hands on to a house 
they had built on the barks of the Jamuna in the Sundarbans. 
So great, it is said, was the treasure they removod, that the 
splendour of the city of Gaur was transferred tu this new settle- 
ment, which was therefore given the name of Yasohara (now 
corrupted to Jessore) meaning “‘depriver of glory’. Another 
explanation which has been suggostel is that the nane means 
that other glorious citics, being eclipsed by this city, had no glory, 
and that Yasohara is therefore equivalent to ‘ supremely glorious”. 
The site of the city thos founded is at Iswarfpur in tho Khuln& 
district. 

Now Bikramadityn had a son, named Pratapaditya (often 
abbreviated to Pratap), at whose birth‘it was predicted that he 
would one day supplant his father. Even in his early youth 
Pratapaditya wasdistinguished for his ability and prowoss, and the 
old Raja began to four the fulfilment of the prediction and to 
suspect that the young Prince would not only supplant him, but 
also kill Basant Rai. Filled with these suspivions, Bikramaditya 
sent Pratipaditya to Agra, where he won the favour of the 
Emperor Io a short time he was grantel a sanad making him 
a Raja and conferring on him his father’s territory. Iu then 
returned to Yasohara and, having ousted his father, removed 
the seat of government to Dhamghat. 

For a timo, says tralition, Pratapaditya prospered exceedingly. 
He adorned his kingdom with noble buildings, made roada, built 
temples, dug tanks and wells, and, in fact, did everything that a 
sovereign could do for the welfare of his subjects, The limits of 
his kingdom quickly extended, for he made war on his neighbours 
aud came off victorious in every battle till all the surrounding 
country acknowledged his rule. Ultimately, he declared himself 
independent of the Emperor of Delhi, and so great was his power 
that he managed to defeat, one after another, the generals sent 
against him. These suocessos he owed to the favour of the god. 
dess Jasohareswari (Kali), who, pleased with his zealous devotion 
to herself and his charity to all around him, had promised that 
she would aid him in every diffioulty and never leave him unless 
he himself drove her away. Her favour was at last withdrawn, 
for Pratapaditya, swollen with pride, became very tyrannical 
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towards his subjects, beheading them for the least offence. 
The goddess, anxious to revoke her blessing, one day assumed 
the form of the Ra&ja’s daughter, and appeared before him 
in court, when he wus dispensing his so called justice by ordering 
& sweeper woman’s breast to be cut off for having presumed to 
sweep the palace court in his presence. Shocked at the impro- 
priety of his daughter (as he supposed her to be) appearing before 
him in court. the Raja ordered her out and told her to leave his 
palece for ever. Tho goddess then revenlod herself and told him 
that her former blessing and promiscd aid were now withdrawn, 
as he himself had driven her from hia presenoe. 

The downfall of DPratapaditya soon followed. One of the last 
and worst aots of his reign was cop.mitted when he assassinated his 
uncle, Basant Rai, with all his chiddren, except an infant who was 
hidden ina field of fachu or arum plents The infant, Raghab 
Ra (who, when he attained manhood, was given tho name of 
Kacho Rai to commemorate the way in which he eseaped), was 
taken to the imperial ecurt by Bhabanund Magumdar, ancestor of 
the Rajas of Krishnagar and diedn of Bikramadityn. ‘Thoro he 
ubtained the ear of the Emperor, who hcaring how his fathor and 
brothers had been assassinated, directed Man Singh, the Governor 
of Bengal (1589-1604), to crush Pratipiditya. Man Singh at 
last succeeded in deteating him with the kelp of Bhabanand 
Masumdar, who led the imperial army by a secret route through 
the Sundarbans, Man Singh surprised the capital and captured 
Pratipaditya, who was sent a prisoner to Delhi, But at Benares 
on his way up-country, he put un end to his life by swallowing 
some poison he kept concealed ina ring, preferring death to the 
ignominy of being paraded in an iron cage through the streets of 
Delhi 

The traditional account of the foundation of Bikramaditya’s 
fortanes is confirmed from other sources. From the Muham- 
madan historians we learn that there was an officer of high 
yank under Daiid Khan, named Sridhar, (or, to mark his nation- 
ality, Sridhar Bengali). According to their account, Daiid 
Khb&n made away with his nephew Yusuf, who had married 
the daughter of Lodi Khan, his chief officer (Amir-u/-umard), 
The latter thereupon deserted Daid Khan and mado his 
submission to Munim Kban, Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur. 
Finding himself in his turn deserted by Sridbar, as well as 
by Jalal Khan and Kaldpahar, Lodi Khan took refuge 
in the fort of Roht&sgarh in Shahabid.* Dadd Khan having 
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suocseded by a stratagem in inducing Lodi Khan to leave the 
fort, made him a prisoner and put him under the charge of 
Sridhar He then put his unfortunate captive to death at the 
instigation of Sridhar and of Katlu Khan, governor of 
Jagannath (Puri). After this, Sridhar was given the title of 
Bikramajit and got large jdgirs in Jessore. 

Not long afterwards I)ifid Khan broke out in revolt against 
the Emperor Akbar, and, when the imperial army advanced against 
him. held out in Patna The Emperor himself camo to direct 
operations, and, Hajipur (opposite Patua) having been captured, 
Daid Khan lost hoart and fled (July 1574). He embarked in 
a hoat at midnight, and Sridhar, placing his treasure in another 
boat, followed him.” Daiid Khan eventually mado his way to 
Oriesa, and Sridhar presumably went to hia fiefs ia Jessore. 
Mubammad Kuli Khan invaded Jessore, ovidently in pursuit of 
Biidhar and his tivusure, put not being successful, had to return 
to Satgaon, where he joined Todar Mal, who had marched 
there in pursuit of Daiid Khan.t 

In one respect the traditions regarding Bikramaditya osmnot 
be accepted, viz., in the acoiunt given of the origin of the name 
Jeseore, for even before his time wo find the name “ Jesar 
commonly called Rasulpur” shown in the Aim-i-Akvari as that of 
a mahal of Sarkar Khalifatabad, with the largest revenue payable 
by any mand} in that Sukdr or in the adjoining Sarkar of 
Mahmiidabad, viz., 1,723,850 dams (Rs. 43,096). Even earlier, 
moreover, Jexsore is found mentioned in omnueotion with the 
invasion of Muhammad Kuli Khan in 1574 A D. 

As regards Pratépiditya, no reference to him has yet been 
traced in any of the contemporaneous Muhammadan histvrians, 
unless possibly he is the Pratdp Begera who, aovording to the 
Akbarnamd, helped Khan Jahan to defeat Isa Khan, zamia- 
dar of Bbati, (#¢., the south of the delta in Kastern Bengal) 
in 1578 A.D, There is however a reference to Pratapdditya 
in the records of the Chainchré Rajas (Rajae of Jessore). 
They relate that their ancestor Bhabeswar Rai came to Bengal 
with Azam Khan (1582-83) and, as a reward for his services 
againat rebels (i.¢., in the great military revolt of Bengal), received 
a grant of four parganas, viz., Amidpur, Mur&g&chha, Mallik- 
pur and Saiyadpur, which were taken from Pratépaditpa,t 
apparently in one of the campaigns against him. It seems certain 
thet PratapAditya’s power must have been recognized as a 

® Tabakets-4kbort, Elliot, Vol. V, pp. 872-4, 878; Mustakhabul Towarith, 
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serious menace to Mughal supremacy by 100) H. (1593 A.D.), 
when Mén Singh gave jagire in Khalifatabal to a uumber of 
Afghans of Orissa under Khw&ja Sulaiman, Khwaja Bakir and 
Usman begera. By so doing Man Singh apparently hoped to 
achieve two objeota, viz., to relieve the unbappy province of Orissa 
of these turbuleat soldiers and at the same time to keep Pratap- 
aditya in check. The expedient was not successful, for tho Af- 
ghau jagirdére joiaed with Ira Khan and other zamin dare of East 
Bengal and gave much trouble to Man Singh. In faot, they 
were not finally subdued till Usman was decisively dofeated in 
1612 by a Mughal force under Shujaat Khan at a place called Nek 
Ugyal, which was probably iu Sarkar Mabmidabad, 

Pratapaditya is said to have beon one of the Baérah Bhuiyas prean 
(or Bhuyas), i.e, twelve chiefs who held the south and cast of Burivas. 
Rengal towards the close of the 16th century, about whose his- 
torical reality there is no doubt. Llindu patriotism, indeed, 
claims that Pratapaditya overcame all the other Bhuiyas und had 
undisputed pre-eminence, but precedence should probably be 
given to Tea Khan Masnad-i-Ali of Khizrpur. Tho latter is 
described by Abul Fazl as tho Marzban-i Bhati, or governor of 
the low-lying land near the sea, and a» the ruler over twelve greut 
gamindars; while Ralph Fitch, who visited Sunargaon in 1586, 
says that “the chief king of all these countries is called Isacan, 
and he is the chief of all the other kings’. Apart from this 
question, there secms little doubt that Pratapaditya was, in fact, 
one of the Barah Bhuiy as, who, from occasional referonoes in the 
works of Muhammadan historians supplemented by tradition, 
appear to have been uominally vassals of the Emperor but 


practically independent. 

The researches of Dr. Wise have thrown furthor light 
on these rulers and have shown that their power was attested 
by early European travellers and missionaries. Jarrio, who 
derived his information from the Jesvit Fathers sent to Bengal 
in 1559, says that the ‘prefecta’ of the twelve kingdoms 
governed by the king of the Vathans united their forces and 
drove out the Mughals. They obeyed no one, paid no tribute, 
and though they displayed a royal splendour, did not call 
themselves kings but Boiones, which is obviously a Latin transla- 
tion of Bhuiyés. He then goes on to say that three of these 
chiefs observed the religion of the country, viz., “ Ohandecanius, 
Siripuranus, et Bakalenus,” and the remaining nine were Muham.- 
madans, The three Hindu chiefs are clearly the Bhuiyas of 
Chandecan, Sripur and Bakla; Chandecan has been identified 
with the capital of Pratapaditys. D’Avity, whose work Was 
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published at Paris in 1648, copies this description of Bengal, but 
gives a fow additional particulars of the twelve sovereigns, as he 
ealls them. The most powerful, he informs us, were those of 
Sripur and Chanderan, but the greatest of all was Masondolin or 
Maasudalian, #.¢., Masnad-i-Ali, the title of Isa Khan of Khizrpur. 
Again, Sebastien Manrique, a Spanish monk of the omer of the 
Saint Augustin, who reside! in India from 1628 to 1641, states 
in his Itinerary that the kingdoms of Bengal were divided into 
12 provinces, among which he mentions Chandecan, and that the 
king of Bengal, who resided at Gaur, maintained as vassals 12 
ohiefa in ss many districts, whom the natives oalled the Boiones 
de Bengala. 

“ These authorities,” says Dr. Wise, ‘advance our know- 
ledge considerably. The Bliuiyds, acoording to them, had been 
dependents of the king of Gaur, but had aoquiro] indepeadence 
tor furce of arms, Thoy rofused to pay tribute or to acknowledge 
allegiance to any one. From being prefects appointed by the 
king they had besume kings, with armies and fleets at their 
command, evor ready to wage war against cach other or to oppose 
the invasions of Portugueso pirates or Magh froebooters.”* The 
attainment of such indepeadenos can be understood when 
it is remembered that till the close of tho 16th century Akbar's 
rule had not been firmly established in Benzalowing toa danger- 
ous military revolt an 1 tho persistent rebellions of the Afghans. 
While the Emperor's armios were dealing with the latter, the 
Bhuiyas of Beagal were able to maintain practioal indepen deuce 
amidst the swamps and rivers of the delta, which were a strong 
natural obstacle to invasion. 

The identification of Chandecan with the capital of Pratap- 
aditvea ie due to the researches of Mr. Uf. Beveridge, from whose 
articlet the following extracts are quoted. “By far the most 
interesting account of the Sundarbans is contained in the letters 
of the Jesuit privsts who visited Baklat and Jessore in 1599 and 
1800 Their letters were published by Nicholas Pimenta and 
have been translated into Latin and French. It appears that 
Pimenta, who was a Jesuit visitor and stationed at Goa, sent two 
priests, Fernandez and Josa, to Bengal in 1598, They left 
Oochin on 8rd May 1598, and arrived in 18 days at the Little 
Port (Porto Pequinc). From thence they went up the river to 


* The Barak Bhuivas of Beagal, J. A. 38. B., Vol, XUIL, Part 1, 1874 and 
Vol, XLIV, Part. 1, 1875. 

+ Were the Sandarbans tniabited in ancient times? J A. 3. B., Vul. XLY, 
Part I, 1876. 
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Gallo or Goli,® where they arrived eight days after leaving the 
“Little Port”. While at Gullo, they were invited by the Raja 
of a place called Chandecan (in Italian Ciandeoan) to pay him a 
visit, and accordingly Fernandez sent Josa there, and be was 
favourably received by the king. One year after these two 
priests had left Cochin, Pimenta sent two other priests, viz., 
Melohin de Fonseca and Andrew Bowes, to Bengal, and they 
arrived at Chittagong or at Diangat some time in 1599. On 
22nd December 1599, Fernandez wrote from Sripur, giving an 
account to Pimenta of the success of the mission, and on 20th 
January 1600, Fonseca wrote from Chandecan giving an account 
of a journey which he had made from Dienga to Chandecan by 
way of Bakla. Fonseca’s letter is most interesting, He 
deecribex how he came to Bacola, and how well the king reocived 
him, and how he gave him otters patent, authorising him to 
establish churches, eto, throughout his dominions, He says that 
the king of Rakla vas not above eight years of age, but that he 
had a discretion surpassing his years. The king ‘after compli- 
ments’ a:ked me where I was bound for, aud I replied that I 
was going totheking of Chandecan, * who is to be the father-ins 
law of your Higlmess.” ‘These last words seem to be very 
important, for the king of Ciandioan was, as [ shall afterwards 
show, no other than the famous Pratipaditya of Jeseore, and 
therefore this bos-king ef Bakla ninst have been Ram Chandra 
Rai, who, we know, marricd Pratapaditya’s daughter. 

“Fonseca arrived at Ciandecan on the 20th Novembor, and 
there he found Fernandez’s companion Dominic de Josa, who 
must either have been left there by Fernandez in 1598, or had , 
returned some time afterwards. Tho king received Fonseca with 
great kindness, so much so that he says he docs not think a 
Christian prince eould haye behaved botter. A church was built 
at Ciandecan, and this was the first ever erected in Bengal, and 
was as such dedicated to Jesus Christ. The fair prospects of the 
mission as described by Fernandes and Funseca were soon over- 
clouded. Fernandez died in November 1602 in prison at Chitta- 
gong, after he hal been shamefully ill-used and deprived of tho 
sight of an eyo; the King of Ciandeosn proved a traitor, and 
killed Carvalho, the Portuguese Commander, and drove out the 
Jesuit priests. 

“Leaving these matters, however, for the present, let us first 
anewer the question, where was Ciandecan? I reply that it is 

@ Gallo is identified Ly Mr. Beveridge with Bandel. It is = corruption of 
> a has been identified by Professor Blochmann with Dakhindinga on the 
Sangn river south of Chittagong. 
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identical with Pratapaditya’s capital of Dhiimgha', and that it was 
situated near the modern Kaliganj. My reasons for this view 
are firat that Chande:an or Ciandcoan is evidently the Same as 
Chand Khan, and we know from the history of Raja Prata- 
paditya by Ram Ram Ba-u (modernized by Harish Tarkalankar) 
that this was the old name of the property in the Sundarbans, 
which Pratapaditya’s father Bikramaditya got from King Daiid, 
Chand Khan, we are told, had died without heirs, and so 
Bikramaditya got the property. And there is nothing in this 
contradictory to the fact that Jessure formerly belonged to 
Khanja Ali (Khan Jab&n); for Khanja Ali died in 1459, or 
about 120 years bofore Bikramaditya came to Jeasore, 0 that the 
latter must have succeeded to some descendant of Khanja Ali, and 
he may very well havo borne the name of Chand Klan, When 
the Jesuit priests visited Ciandecin, Pratapaditya cannot have 
been very long on tho throne and therefore the old name of the 
locality (Chand Khan) may still have clung to it. But besides 
this, Du Jarrio tells us that after Fernandez had been killed at 
Chittagong in 1602, tne Jesuit pricsts went to Sondip, but they 
soon lett it and went with Carvalho, the Portuguese Commander, 
to Ciandecan. The King cf Ciandecan promised to befriend 
them, but in fact he was determined to kill Carvalho, an@ thereby 
make friends with the King of Arakan, who was thon very power. 
ful, and bad alrady taken possession of the kingdom of Bakla. 
Tho King therefore sont for Carvalho to ‘Jasor’, and there had 
him murdered. Tho news reached Ciandecan, says Du Jarrio, 
at midnight, and this perhaps may give some idea of the distance 
of the two places.” 

‘ Under Mughal rule Jeseore was sufficiently important to 
Mvonat havea separate Faujdar or military Governor. In the time of 
PavsrIas Shh Jahan the Fawjide was Mirza Shafshikan, great-great. 

grandson of Shah Ismail, King of Persia, who died here in 
1073 H. (1663 A. D.). His head-quarters appears to have been 
at Mirzanagar on the Kabadak river, where there are considerable 
ruins with an Imambira and several tombs, Lis family stil] 
sorvivee, though in reduced circumstances, at this place, which 
waa probably so called after Mirza Shafshikan, the Hinda name 
being Trimohini.* 

When the revolt of Subha Singh and Rahim Khan broke out 
(1696 A.D.), Nurullah Khan was Faujdar of Jessore, Hooghly, 
Burdwan and Miinapore. This Faujdar had no aptitude for war, 
having spent his time in trade and amassing wealth, and, it is 
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said, possessed nothing of the military character but the name. 
Being commanded by the Nawab to take the field xgainst the 
rebels, he gathered together, after much delay, a fow of the 3,000 
horse of which he was commandant, and marched from Jossore. On 
the approach of the Afghans, however, he was seized with panio, 
shut himeelf up in the fort of Hooghly, and begged for assistance 
from the Dutch Governor of Chinsura. The rebels, convinced by 
this pusillanimous oonduct that they had little to fear from the 
“merchant soldier,” advanced boldly, and laid siege to Hooghly. 
So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the Fawydar 
became alarmed for his personal safety, aud during the night 
crossed the river in a boat and made his escape to Jessore. The 
garrison, finding their commandant had flod, opened the gates, 
and the rebels got possession of tho city without loss.” 

After this exhibition of inoompetence, Nurullah Khan waa 
recalled by the Emperor, who appointed Zabardast Khan in his 
place. Gabardast Khan was a leader of fur different mettle Le 
seon defeated the rebellious Afghans and drove them headlung 
out of the country oxst of Bhagirathi. “‘ Wherever trace could be 
found of their wueresbouls, they were captured and slaughtered, 
and inashort time the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly and Jessore 
were purged of the defilement cause] by the Afghan raiders. 
Uhe tracts that had been desvlated by the ravagos of these rebels 
onee again became fertile.” t 

Leas than twenty years later, during the Vioeroyalty dca Sale 
Murshid Kuli Khan «lias Jafar Khan, the government of Jessore naw pay. 
was usurped by Sitdram Rai, whose head-quarters were at 
Mabmiidpur (now inoorreotly known as Muhammadpur), 

This Sitdrim was o descendant or successor of one Mukund, 
who was a powerful Hiodu zamin lar of Fathabid aud Bhusbna 
in the third quarter vf the 16th oentury. When Akbar'’s army 
under Munim Khan KhAndo invaded Bengal and Orissa in 
1574, Murad Khan, one of the officers, was despatched to 
South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbarndma, 
Sarkars Baklé and Fathabad, and settled there; but after some 
time, he same into collision with Mukund, who, in order to get 
rid of him, invited him to a feast and murdered him together 
with his sons.t His son Satrujit gave Jahangir’s Governors of 
Bengal much trouble, and rofused to send in the customary 
peshkash or do homage at the Court of Dacca. He was in secret 
league with the Rajas of Cooch Bchsr and Koch Ha&jo, and 
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was at last, in the reign of Shah Jahan, captured and executed 
at Dacca (about 1636 A.D.). Satrujit’s name survives in the 
village of Natrujitpar in the north-east of Jessore not far from 
Muhmiidpur.* Sitaram was equally refraotory, acd his revolt 
caused no little trouble to the Nawab of Bengal. Ihe following 
sooount of it is quoted from the Arydsu-s-Salalin, 

“Sitaram, simindar of pargana Mabmidabad, being sheltered 
by for sts ant rivers, had placed the hat of revolt on the head 
of vanity. Not submitting to the Viceroy, he declined to moet 
the imp» rial officers and closed agaiuat the latter all the avenues 
of aco #8 to his tract. Le pillaged and raided ths lands adjoining 
to his simiu lari, and also quarrelled with the imperial garrisons 
and Fuaplarx Mir Abii Turab, Faaydde of the Chuk/d of 
Bhushua, who was the scion of a leading Saiyad clan and was 
closwly related to Prince Azm-is-Sbin and the Timiride 
Emperors, and who amongst bis coutemporaries and peers was 
renowned for his learning and ability, looked down upou Nawab 
Jafar Khan Mir Abia ‘Tura tried to capture Sitaram, but wae 
not sucoossful At length, he detailed his general, Pir Khan, 
with 200 vavalry to chastise Sitaram. On being apprised of 
this, Sitaram concentrating his forces lay im ambush to sttack 
the aforesaid general. One day Mir Abii ‘'urab with a number 
of fmends and followers went out hunting, and in the heat of 
tho chase alighted on Sitaram’s fr mtiers. Pir Khan was not in 
Abii Turab’s company. ‘The zamindar (Sitaram) on bearing of 
this, fanoying Vir Abi Taur&b to be l’ir Khan, suddenly issued 
out from the forest with his foroos and attackol Mir Abi Turab 
from the rear Althovgh the latter with a loud voice annuvunced 
his name, Sitaram, not heeding it, intlicted wounds on Abi 
‘Lurab wath bauboo clubs and felled him from hig horse. 

“When this news reached Nawab Jatar Kian, his body 
trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resentment. Appointing 
Ifasan Ali Khan, who had married Jafar Khan’s wife’s sister 
and was descended from a noble family, to be Fausdar of 
Bhushoa, and supporting him with an efficient force, Nawab 
Jafar Khan directed him to capture that troublesome villain 
(Sitaram). The Nawab issued maniates to the zamindare of 
the environs inesting on their not suffering Sitaram to escape 
acroas their frontierg, and als, threatening that, should the latter 
effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, he would not only 
be ousted from his zamindari but be punished. The samindars 
from all sidea hommed him in, when Hasan Ali Khan arrived and 
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captured Sitaram together with his women, children, confederates 
and adherents, and sent them with chains round their neoks aud 
hands to Nawab Jafar Khan. The Nawab, enolosing Sitar’m’s 
face in cow-hide, had him drawn to the gallows in the eastern 
suburbs of Murshidabid on the highway leading to Jahangirnagar 
and Mahmiidabad, and imprisoned for life Sitéram’s women and 
children and companions, Bestowing his zawindari on Ramjiban, 
the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitarim's treasures and effects, 
and extirpating his family, root and branch, he sent an account 
of the affair to the Emperor.” 

Sitaram was captured and exeouted in 1712. His children 
and six women of his family took refuge in Caloutta, where their 
preseace was unsuapected by the Englieh until a peremptory 
demand for their surrenders came from the Governor of Llooghly. 
This message caused much alarm to the English, who had a search 
made and at last discovered that 8itéram’s family had been con- 
cealed by their own patredri, who “by concealing and harbouring 
them endangered vast prejudice to our affairs in Bengal, for the 
Diwan Jafar Khan seeks all occasions possible to embroil all 
European tradors.”’ ‘The fugitives were then promptly made over 
to a guard sent by the Governor of Hooghly (March 1713).¢ 

After the fall of Sitaram lta.. the distriat was almost entirely ixramat 
divided among three great zamindaris. The Raji of Jossore, SOMInIe 
known as the Chanchra Raja, held all the south; tho Raja of 
Naldanga held the zamindari of Mahmiidshahi to the vorth; and 
the Raja of Nator held the third zamindari of Bhushna, which 
included pargana Naldi in the north and algo tho present distriot 
of Faridpur: the first Raja of Nator to acquire the latter tract 
was apparently Ramjiban Rai, who, as already stated, was given 
a graut of Sitaram Rai’s zamindari, Thess three Rajas collected 
the revenue of the tracte within their jurisdiction and made them 
over to the Mughal authorities. They were a turbulent and 
independent class, ready at any suitable opportunity to withhold 
payment of the revenue, and were only kept in oheck by the 
Faujdar, who had a smal) foree under him. S8o long, however, as 
they were regular in their payments, they were not interfered 
with, and within their own estates were all-powerful, An 
officer called the déroga appears to have been almcst the only 
Government official iu the district who had anvthing to do with civil 
administration. It was his duty to receive from the zamiudars 
the duocits, robbers and murderers whom they apprehended, 
and to try them. He might aleo receive oomplainta, but his 
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judicial authority was limited, for, except in petty cases, he 
had to submit his proceedings to the Naib Nawab for orders. 
Neither in theory nor in practice had he any authority to 
supervise the proceedings of the zamindars, with whom lay 
practically the whole administration of the country. They 
paid s certain sum by way of excise revenue, and managed excise 
within the limits of their estates exactly as they pleased. They 
also handed over to Government a certain sum as duties on 
internal trade, and wera allowed in turn to make almost any 
exactions they pleased from traders. The duties of police were 
in their hands, and they or their subordinates had also a good deal 
to do with the adjudicaturo of petty disputes, whetner oriminal 
or civil. 

The general result of this system has been graphioully described 
by Sir James Westland. “ Almostall the functions of administra- 
tion were heaped upon the samindars, and they might do as they 
pleased so long as they discharged their revenue. Supervision 
was a mere name, and the consequences may be easily imagined. 
The samindars followed the example of Government and 
transferred the task of administration to aubordinates selected by 
themaelves, not with reference to their ability or uprightness, but 
solely with reference to their readiness to secure their masters’ 
interests. The people were oppressed that the zamindaér might 
have his rent, and they were plundered in order that the 
gamindar’s servants might beocme rich, The zamindars, who 
performed all their polico duties on contract, kept up the must 
wrotchedly inefficiont establishments for the purpose, and daooits 
and robbers plied their profession with vigour, finding httle 
hindrance from the police, and often im league with them, and 
even with the zamindar himself or his higher officcis. Complaint 
against wrong was uselese; the saminddr or his officer had it 
entirely in his own option whether he would listen to it or not; 
and the complainant had very little chance of relief, for the 
oppressor was often the samindér’s servant, and the plunderer, 
even if they took the trouble to trace him, would not find it 
difficult to make friends with bis captora.””* 

Kaui The dtwani, 1.¢., the revenue or fiscal administration of Bengal, 
Bauriex was transferred tu the East Iudia Company in 1765 ; but for some 
Teariow,{ years the administration was carried on through native agenoy, 
aod the British did not assume direct government until 1781, 
when s court was opened at Murli near the town of Jessore. The 
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jurisdiction of the Adalat, aa this court was called, extended over 
the present districts of Khulna, Jessore and Farilpar, and the 
first Judge and Magistrate was Mr. Tilman Henckell, whose 
administration had a lasting effect upon the district. ‘ His 
acquaintanoe,” writes Sir James Westland, “ with every subject 
affecting his district was most intimate; and no wrong was too 
remote for his energy to grapple with, no advantage too distant 
for him to strive after. ‘I'he idea of his administration was that 
it wasthe duty of Government to procure the peaca and comfort 
of the masa of the inhabitants, though it might involve some 
harm in respect of the Company’s commercial intorosts. These 
views were a litt!e too advanced for his age, for there was then too 
great an inclination onthe part of Government cfliciala to look 
upon the natives as born only to boa means of profit to the Com- 
pany. Mr. Henckell was never unmindful of his employers’ 
mercantile interests, but he always set this before him as his 
daty—to guard the then almost helpless natives from the oppres- 
sions to which they were subjected by the commercial officers of 
the Company as well as by their own zamindars,” 


Mr. Henckell was succeeded in 17839 by Mr. Rooke, who 

carried oat tie Permanent Settlement in this district. He 
apparently began his service in Jessoro in 1781 as Registrar 
under Mr. Henckell, and when he succeeded him in his offios, 
he continued his policy. “In fact,’ writes Sir James Westland, 
“the fruits of Mr. Henokell’s administration are for a long time 
visible in the history of the district; and it is certain that its 
early records derive great interest from the fact that it was two 
snoh men as Henokell and HKocke, who were at the head of 
affairs during the time which intervened between its firat eatabliab- 
ment in 1781 and the completion of Lord Cornwallis’ reforms, 
which by 1793 had changed the first crude attempts ut district 
government fora system substantially the same as that which 
ever since has prevailed.” 

The first duty to which Mr. Henckell sat himself was the police 
reform of the police. In the sarly days of British rule the oe 
Faujdara nad been reduced tothe position of superior officers 
of police, with thanddars in charge of smaller areas under them. 
There were altogether four thanas in the district as then consti- 
tuted, viz., Bhushnd, Mirsinager, Dharmapur and Noabid (now 
Khulna). Subordinate to theso thinas were several outposts or 
chaukie, The thana officers were paid, but the chawkis were 
worked by means of goindas or informers, who received no 
mlary and obtained their livelihood by seizing innocent’ 
persons and extorting money from them. This eystem did 
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not work well. The Faujddrs oppressed the people, their 
subordinates wero in collusion with criminals, and when 
Mr. Henckell joimed the district, there were bands of robbers 50 
strong roaming about it. On his appointment, the Fanjdara 
were abolisted and their functions transferred to Mr. Henckell, 
who proposed to station af each of the four thanas a girdawdr or 
head police officer, whose business it would be to apprehend 
dacoits and forward them for trial to Murli. Their subordinates 
were not to be informers, but imported sepoys, as local darken. 
ddzes wore apt to collude with offenders. His police wrre to 
possess more of o military than of a detective character, for the 
objict in view was not the prosecution of minor offences, but 
the checkiug of great ones, such as dacoity and murder. When a 
dacoity ovcurred, the investigation consisted chiefly in following 
up the dacoits to their homes; and as tho police relied rather upon 
their atreugtl Usau upon the secrecy of their proceedings, this 
was simply a guasi-wilitary expedition. When the pursuing 
detachment reached the lair of the gang, the zamindar through 
his acryarts was expected, and usually compelled by pressure 
to deliver up the men. 

This system of police, which cost perhaps is 800 or Rs, 850 
s month, proved (vo exponsive for the commercial ideas of the 
Government, which in 1782 ordered the entire abolition of the 
police establishment, except the force at Murli. Tho duties 
of the police were treusferred to the zamindars, who wore directed 
to take effectual measures that no robberies, burglaries or mur- 
ders were committed witbin their estates. They were to do 
their utmost to bring all offenders to justice; they were 
to establish thanas wherever the Magistrate should direct, to 
appoint officers for them, and to be answerable for their good 
conduct. Persons suffering from robbery were to he reimbursed 
for their losses by the zamindar of the lands within which the 
robbery was committed; and if any zamindér comwmitted or 
oonnived at murder, or robbery, or other breach of the 
peace, he was liable to a death sentence. This system by 
which the zamindars bore the burden of the police establish. 
ment, continucd in force from 1782 until 1791 or 1792, when 
Lord Cornwallis reiormed the administration. 

The records show clearly how great was the necessity of an 
efficient police system. In 178], 8 noted dacoit or robber chief, 
after numerous cutrages, in which he was screened by the 
jandholders, wee at length oaptured by Mr. Henokell. The 
latter bad to apply for ‘the quick despatch’ of = guard of fifty 
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